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liuch  of  the  res-r)onsi"bilit7  for  achievement  of  the  ove r-all  i nc re ase  in 
the  Soviet  Union' s  crop  acreages  and  ^rields  called  for  in  the  19^7  agric-Jl- 
ture  plan  rests  on  the  machine- tract  or  stations,  Minister  of  Agrici-ilture 
I.  A.  Senediktov  stated  in  a  recent  speech.    Acrea.i:e  for  spring  v/xieat  must 
"be  raised  3*7  nillion  acres  in  eastern  counties,  and  grain  acreage,  mainly 
spring  v;he?.t,  on  collective  and.  State  gi-ain  farms  in  Siheria,  Tra^is—Jrals, 
and  Kazlchstan  in  -isia.  must  "be  exianded  l6  .06  m.illion  acres.    At  T)resent 
the  work  of  nev/  machine— tractor  stations  is  not  economical,  and  the  Minister 
of  ^agriculture  is  talcing  sterjs  to  cut  -production  costs  on  tractor  vrork. 

A  final  official  estimate  rilaces  the  l^i^^-Uo  cotton  crou  in  Argentina 
at  2SU ,  500  hales  (of  UyS  poujids  net),  compared  ^-ith  "32,0^^0  in  IQW^U^'and 
a  record  cro-o  of  553,000  hales  in  19U3-UU.    ^he  first  official  estimate  for 
15^6-^7  "iolaces  acrerge  -olanted  at  95^>0"^0  acres,  comc.r?d  -mth-a  first  es- 
timate of  9UU,000  acres  for  ISk^ko  and  a  final  or  h?.rvepted  area  of 
322,000  acres.    Considerable  remlaiiting  was  necessa,rv  this  ^^ear  hecause  of 
heax"'-  dama're  07  locusts.     Gror)  conditions  in  Januar-^"  •'•'ere  reported  as  fa- 
vorable in  most  of  the  cotton-orodix; ing  a,reas,  althou",-'!  excessive  rain, 
strong  vrinds,  and  leaf-ea.ting  cateroillars  '-/ore  detriment.-^l  in  som.e  areas. 

-I'he  final  ~g:'otian  rice  estimate  of  ^5»973,000  omshels,  alm.ost  a  re- 
cord, is  3>  500,000  hushels  larger  thajl  last  -^ear's.  G-overment  esti~ates 
of  the  ex'^ortahle  sunlus  are  now  mlaced  at  220,000  short  tons. 

G-uateraala  has  -nlp.ced.  the  ""e::cican  oorder  ujider  quarrntine  as  a  resvj.t 
of  I'exico' s  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,    .it  a  recent  m.eeting  of 
Central  --meric?n  countries  and  Mexico,  'TuatGm.ala.  coririitted  itself  to  pro- 
vide $5>000  to  an  international  coo-oerati'-e  fund  to  combat  the  locust 
■olague  in  northern  "icaragu.a. 

Canada  has  given  its  Transioort  Controller  -power  to  cor-mandeer  box  cars 
for  exoort  movement  of  ^-'heat  and  feed  grains,  nov;  far  behind  schedule,  out 
of  the  "est.    This  emergenc;'  action,   cohering  a  b-v/eek  -:>eriod,  is  designed 
to  s-oeed  shromerits  to  Sritain  'and  c-^lso  to  meet  the  ^cctrere  livestock-feed  • 
shortages  dcvelo-oin^  in  central  and  eastern  Canada. 

^'i-n  Italian  Trade  Mission  arrived  ni  3uenos    .ires  recently  to  discs  s 
-purchase  of  between  UOO.OOO  and  500,000  tons  of  i.rgentizie  vrheat, 

Cuba  has  removed  distribution  controls  on _s o_r-o__and  soa-n  r;?,te rials , 
rice,  and  feed,  but  retained  then  on  dom.estic  beef  and  f  llow.  .;.lso 
co-ntinued  are  import  subsidies  on  rice,  flour,  milk,   and  eg -s  and  all 
-jrice  ceilings. 
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¥OKLD  RYE  PRODUCTION  BELOW  AVERAGE 

The  19^6  world  rye  production,  now  estimated  at  1,^20  million  tushels, 
is  slightly  larger  than  the  small  19^5  outturn  "but  l8  percent  less  than  the 
1935-39  average,  according  to  the  latest  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    Below-average  harvests  were  general  throughout  most 
of  the  important  rye -producing  areas,  except  in  Argentina,  where  the  rye 
crop  was  the  largest  ever  harvested.    In  the  Soviet  Union,  which  normally 
produces  more  than  kO  percent  of  the  world  total,  the  production  hag  been 
maintained,  "because  increased  acreages  have  largely  conteracted  the  low 
yields  of  recent  years . 

The  most  significant  reduction,  compared  with  average,  was  in  Europe. 
Now  estimated  at  6lO  million  "bushels,  the  small  European  crop  is  a'bout  290 
million  "bushels,  or  a  third  smaller  than  the  1935-39  average,  reflecting 
"both  greatly  reduced  rye  acreage  and  "below-average  yields  in  most  countries. 
Reductions  estimated  for  the  important  rye -growing  countries  of  Poland  and 
Germany  account  for  a  good  part  of  the  loss,  with  production  also  reduced 
in  France  and  parts  of  the  Danu"be  Basin,  particularly  Hungary  and  Rumania. 

The  large  reduction  in  the  European  rye  crop  greatly  aggravates  the 
"breadgrain  shortage  there  and  increases  the  need  for  au'bstantial  imports, 
since  a  large  part  of  the  "bread  requirements  of  some  European  countries  is 
normally  fiJ.i.ei  by  rye,   pos  use  is  especially  important  in  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Czochosl;rvai::  ;.a,  e.n6.  is  also  important  in  the  Baltic  ar/.l  Scandinavian 
countries.    T>ie  heavy  -European  import  requirements  ctLV.wol,  'oe  met,  however, 
"because  exportaole  B\\'o^l.\e 'j  of  rye  are  very  low  in  ool'-:..-  aroc  s.    Much  "below 
average  crops  in  "both  Canada  and  the  United  States  pre  clude  the  possi'bility 
of  any  significant  exports  from  those  countries,  leaving  Argentina  as  the 
principal  source  of  supply . 

The  Argentine  rye  crop,  now  estimated  at  22. i^-  million  "bushels,  is  the 
largest  on  record  and  more  than  twice  the  1935-39  average.    Exports  during 
1946  from  the  small  supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  {ih  million  "bushels) 
amounted  to  a'bout  6  million  bushels . 

Though  no  official  data  are  available  for  the  Soviet  Union,  a  shift 
from  wheat  to  rye  acreage  during  the  war  years  is  reported,  and  total  rye 
acreage  is  estimated  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  1935-39  acreage.  The 
level  of  yields,  however,  since  the  war    has  been  considerably  lower  than 
before  the  war  and , the  19^6  outturn  is,  therefore,  below  average. 

To  facilitate  comparisons  with  earlier  years,  estimates  for  countries 
with  changed  boundaries  have  been  adjusted  to  consider,  so  far  as  possible, 
only  territory  within  the  old  boundaries.     If  changes  were  considered , the 
total    for  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  further  increased  and  the  European  total 
reduced  correspondingly  to  take  account  of  European  areas  now  incorporated 
into  the  Union.    Territory  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  is  Bessarabia, 
Bukovina,  Ruthenia,  eastern  Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  parts  of  Finland, 
before  the  war  produced  about  1^0  million  bushels  of  rye . 


(Continued  on  page  l62) 
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C  0  MM  ODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


FATS  AM)  OILS  i/ 

BRITISH  PLAN  PEANUT  . ,  * 
PEOJECT  IN  EAST  AFRICA 

As  a  contribution  to  the  relief  of  the  present  critical  world  short- 
age of  fats  and  oils,  the  British  Government  has  recently  approved  a  plan 
for  the  mechanized  production  of  peanuts  in  East  and  Central  Africa.  The 
project  provides  for  the  developnient  from  19^7  through  1952  of  3,210,000 
acres  of  land,  consisting  of  IO7  land  units  of  30,000  acres  each,  80  of 
which  are  proposed  for  Tanganyika,  I7  for  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  10  for 
Kenya.  This  would  almosL  equal  the  1946  peanut  average  in  thip,  country. 

Although  the  primry  purpose  of  the  project  is  the  largest  possible 
production  of  peanuts  in  the  shortest  practicable  period  of  time,  the  plan 
will' also  provide  significant  opportunities  for  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  the  natives.    Furthermore,  if  the  organization  is  successful, 
it  could  be  extended  to  include  large  scale  production  of  cereals  for 
local  consumption  and  for  export . 

Credit  is  due  the  United  African  Company,  Limited,  a  subsidiary  of 
Unilever,  for  the  idea  end  the  original  planning.    Interest  in  the  project 
was  based  mainly  on  the  conviction  that  India's  normal  surplus  of  peanuts 
and  peanut  oil  for  the  United  Kingdom  wiU.  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  future. 
India,  formerly  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  peanuts,  prohibited  exports 
during  part  of  19^6  because  of  the  domestic  food  shortage.    The  British 
believe  that  other  sources  of  oilseeds  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the  re- 
quirements of  world  trade  in  the  foreseeable  future  and  that  the  serious 
shortage  of  fata  is  likely  to  continue  for  10  to  20  years  unless  and  luitil 
alternative  souj:'ces  of  supply  are  developed.    Consequently,  in  March  19^^-6, 
the  United  African  Company  submitted  to  the  British  Government  the  original 
plan  of  clearing  and  planting  2.5  million  acres  of  bush  land  in  Tanganyika 
utilizing  peanuts  as  the  basic  crop  in  a  rotation  system.    The  British 
Government  was  sufficiently  interested  to  send  an  investigating  mission  to 
East  Africa  in  June  I9U6,  whose  favorable  report  resulted  in  Britain's  ap- 
proval of  the  scheme  early  in  February  19^7.    A  bill  for  the  necessary 
appropriations  is  expected  soon. 

The  total  capital  expenditure,  to  be  spread  over  6  years,  is  estimated 
at  £  2U, 000, 000  ($96,600,000)  of  which  £  i^, 750, 000  ($19,000,000)  will  be 
spent  for  agricultural  machinery  and £2, 500,000  ($10,000,000)  for  port 
facilities,  railways,  and  road  construction. 

It  is  calculated  that  by  I95O-5I  the  project  should  yield  a  minimum 
of  600^000  long  t^ons  (672,000  short  tons)  of  peanuts,  but  an  annual 
l/    This  section  is  continued  on  page  160. 
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production  of  about  800,f.00  tons  (896. ©00  short  .tons,)  is  expected  wJaen  the 
scientific  farming  methods  to  te  employed  raise  productivity  and  crop  yields. 
The  margin  of  approximately  £l8  ($72)  per  ton  "between  £l4.5s.6d  ($57),  the 
estimated  cost  of  production,  and  £32  ($129),  the  market  price  (expected 
to  be  maintained  for  several  years),  applied  to  a  crop  of  600,000  tons,  would 
mean  a  saving  of  £l®,000,@00  ($40,0@0 ,000)  per  year^  in  Great  Britain's  food 
hill. 

Although  t)ie  services  of  the  United  African  Company  are  "being  employed 
in  the  early  stages  of  .the  pro  ject., .  the  full  amo^ont  of  the  capital  invest- 
ment vill  come  from  State  funds,  and  a  public  corporation. will  "be  created  tp 
assume  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  enterprise.  ,  A  Central  Advisory 
Committee  in  Africa,  without  executive  powers,  will  be  set  up,  aiid.the  plan 
provides  that  .ultimately- the  project  will  be.,  turned  over  to  the  local 
governments  and  subsequently  to  the  African  communities  themselves.    The  lands 
required  for  development  will  be  leased  to  the  British  Government  by  the  local 
colonial  governments. 

-  Agriculture  in  this  p&rt  of  Africa  is  dependent  upon  sji  erratic  rain- 
fall.   "Varied  soil  conditions  exist,  some,  districts . having  -sandy  and  others 
red  clay  soils.    It  is  theref.ore  desirable,  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk  of  crop 
failure,  to  establish  projects  under  more  than. one  set  of  natural  conditions, 
to  utilize  soil  conservation  measures,  and  to  follow  practices  desie^ned  to 
raise  the  organic  content  ef  the  soil. 

Initial  bush  clearing  will  require  .employment  of  25, '^00  Africsxis  and 
500  Europqans  at  the  peak  of  operations  in  19^9  and  1950.-  The  permanent 
operating-  labor  force,  when  all  IO7  units  aro  completed,  is  estimated  at 
32,000  Africans  .and  750  Europeans. 

Directors  of  the  United  African  Company  report. that  considerable  progress 
already  has  been  made  in  organizing  supplies,  collecting  equipment,  and 
selecting  a  staff.    Heavy  tractors  and  bulldozers  are  on  xhe  way  to  the  site 
of  operations  and  an  adequate  supply  of  .eiuipment  to  complete  the  19^7  program 
of  150,000  acres  is  practically  ass^jred.    The  land  clearing  machinery  is 
being  provided  from  Bi-.itish  and  United  States  Government  surpluses  while  orders 
for  other  agricultural  mc.chiiiery  have  been  placed  with  a  Canadian  firm. 

Indications-  -ai-e  that  the  East  African  peanut  project  will  have  wide- 
spread support  in  Great  Britain.    The  idea  is  looked  upon  with  enthusiasm 
since  it  ofi'ers  p'ospccts  of  (l)  providing  supplies  of  (2) 
improving,  th  '-  soc:.al  and  economic  conditions  rOf  £.4  undeveloped  segment  t*f  the 
Eupirs  while  at  the  same  time  asserting  British  leadership,  establishing 
British  prestige,  and  winning  African  goedwill,  (3)  saving  foreign  trade  and 
contributing  to  a  better  balance  of  trade,  {h)  reducing  Britain's  dependence 
upon:  foreign  sources  for  raw  materials,  and  (5)  providing  Britain's  part  in  the 
realization  of  the  ideals  of  the  Food  and  Agricultijre  Organization. 

Extensive  as  the  project  is,  the  United -African . Compapj"  looks  upon  It 
merely  as  a  beginning.     If  the  experiment  proves  successful,  the  Company 
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foresees  further  developments  along  similar  lines  in  other  African  countries, 
as  well  as  in  Borneo,  Malaya,  and  other  colonial  ar&as. 

ARGEOTINS  PEANUT 
ACREAGE  REDUCED 


Argentina  planted  (November-December)  355,824  acres  to  peanuts  for 
harvest'. April-June  19^7,  according  to  the  first  official  estimate.    This  is 
a  20  percent  decrease  from  the  record  plantings  a  year  ago  but  a  3  percent 
Increase  over  the  average  of  the  comparable  estimates  for  the  past  5  years. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 


SPAIN'S  COTTON  STOCKS" 
NEARLY  EXHAUSTED 


Cotton  stocks  in  the  Port  of  Barcelona  at  the  end  of  December  were 
placed  at  about  36,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  half  of  which  were  in 
bond  awaiting  completion  of  financial  arrangements.    These  stocks  repre- 
sented the  bulk  of  the  total  within  the  country,  as  mill  stocks  were 
negligible.    The  above  total  was  comprised  of  about  17,000  bales  of  American 
cotton,  13,000  of  Brazilian,  2,900  Indian,  and  2,600  Egyptian. 

Imports  during  the  calendar  jear.l9h6  totaled  285,000  bales  (of  500 
pounds  gross),  including  132,000  Brazilian,  113,000  American,  24,000  Indian, 
9,000  Congolese,  and  7,000  Egyptian.     One  cargo  of  about  8,000  bales  (9,66l 
running  bales)  arrived  from  Brazil  early  in  January.    Two  new  contracts 
were  concluded  in  January  with  Brazilian  exporters  for  a  total  of  about 
39,OQO  bales.    Mill  operations  varied . during  December  because  of  shortages 
of  cotton  and  electricity,  averaging  about  2  days  a  week.    Only  lU,000  bales 
were  distributed  to  the  mills  during  December. 

Exports  sales  of  cotton  textiles  during  the  last  h  months  of  19^6  to- 
taled about  $20  million  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  year    only  $1.5  million 
worth  had  been  shipped.    Considerable  quantities  have  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  exporters  but  cannot  be  moved  because  of  an  acute  shipping  shortage. 
This  situation  aggravates  the  shortage  of  exchange  already  existent  and  is 
partly  responsible  for -the  delay  in  completing  payments  for  imported  cotton. 

Prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  for  local  cotton  from  the  19^7 
crop  are  the  same  as  in  1946  with  the  exception  of  a  small  increase  in  the 
price  of  3d  class  American  type  cotton.    The  new  price  schedule  is  as 
follows: 

Amerlcp.n  type       Pesetas  per  kilogram  Cents  per  pound 

1st  class  4.85  20.09 

2d    class  4.00  l6.57 

3d    class  3.30  13. S7 

Egyptian  type 

1st  class  7.70  31.90 

2d    class  6.25  25.89 

3d    class  4.85  20.09 
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"   ■  and  quarities,  -in  s'p.^cifix 


f  oreign,  grovths, 
markets     ,  , 


Market  location 
kind,  and  quality 


:Date 
;19^T 


Unit  cf 
weight 


;Unit  of 
:  currency 


Price  in: 
^f  oreign 
^cyrrency: 


Equivalent! 
U.S.  centa 
per.  pound 


Alexandria     .  ■ 
Ashino.uni,  Good      ,'  ':, 
Ashmouni ,  F  .G.f . "  , '  - 
-     Giza  7,  .Good 
Karnak,  Good 
Karnak,  F.G.F. 

Bombay 

Jar i la,  Fine 
Broach,  Fine 
Sind  American,  Fine 
Punjah      "  .;'28,9-F, 
Kampala,:  East  African 

BuenOs,  Aires  . 

T^Tpe^B  ,  _ 

Lima  • 

Tanguis,  Type  3  '  -  ' 
Pima,  Type  1  (Nominal) 

Recife 

Mat  a.,  Typ  e  5  ■ 
Sertao,  Type  .5 

Sao  Paulo. 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 

Torreon,  , 
Middling,  I5/16" 


fine 


2-20 
2-20 
■^2-20 
■2^20 
,2-20 

2-20 
2-20 
2-20 
2-20 
2.-20' 

:2-22 

2-22 
2-22 

2-21 
2-21 

2-21 
2-21 


Kanter 
99: 05. -lbs.. 
99v05-.lt9.^ 
99v05-lba.. 
99-05  l^B.; 
99.05  lbs. 
Gandy-'  . 
'J 8k  IbsV 
^8h  lbs. 
784  lbs. 
78i+  lbs. 
78i^  lbs.  . 
Metric  Ton 
2201^ ;'6  lbs. 
Sp .quintal 
10r;l+  ll>s . 
101.4  -  lbs  . 
Arroba 
33. G7  lbs., 
33.07  Its. 
Arroba  ■ 
33.07  lbs. 
Sp .quintal 
101.4  lbs.: 


'Tallari 
■Tallari 
=Tallari 
•Tallari 
'Tallari 

'Rupee 
•Rupee  ■ 
•Rupee 
■Rupee 
•Rupee. 

rPeso  , 

=Sol 
•Sol 

•Cruzeiro 
'Cruzeiro 

'Cruzeiro 
Peso 


.42.50' 
.  38..  50' 

41.00' 
■  41.75' 

39.25; 

434.00' 
532.00' 
5-58..  00-' 

624.00' 

1/920,-.  00:  • 

■2120.  CO' 

15O".0O' 
180:00-' 

125.00-' 
130.00  ' 

160  .50 ; 
.  l42.00: 


35.43 
32.09 
34.18 
34.80 
32.72 

16.69 
20.46 
21.46' 

24.  ©0 

35.38 
28.63 

22.76 
27.31 

20.56 

21.39 
26.40 

28.81 


Compiled  fr®m  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 

a/  New 'contraqt  concluded  January  15  for  remainder  of  1946  crop, 

LIVESTOCK-  AI^D  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 


CUBA  EASES  SLAUGHTER 

CURBS;  RAISES  PRICES    .  [    ;  '  ; 

The  Cuban  Government,  en  account  of  strong  opposition  from  cattlemen, 
■has  receded  from  its' position' taken  last  December  11,  when  it  attempted  to 
enforce  price' control  through  strict'  regulation  of  marketing  and; .slaughtering 
•f  cattle.'  On  February '6,'  the  Government  by  decree  not ,  only  removed 
slaughter  restrictions  and  slaughter  quotas  for  live  cattle  at  all- places 
except  Habana  and  its  suburbs,  but  also  increased  the  price  of  cattle  and  beef. 

Live  cattle  prices  were  Increased  from  8  cents  to  a  ne-w  price  of  9 
cents  a  pound.     Ceiling  prices  on  carcasses  were  increased. 0 .7  cent  per  pound 
while  retail  beef  prices  on  first,  second,  and  third  grades  ■  were::  increased  1 
cent  per  pound.    According  to  reports,  the  beef -supply  position;- 
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in  Cuta  is  unlikely  to  iinprove  materially  "before  cattle  are  fattened  on 
grass  after  the  arrival  of  the  suffliiisr  rainy  season. 

AEOlKTIllE  CATTEE 
OUTLOOK  FAVORABLE 

From  the  standpoint  of  feed,  the  Argentine  cattle  outlook  is  reported 
to  he  the  "best  in  several  years .    A  general  abundance  of  rain  at  regular 
intervals  has  improved  feed  and  pasture  conditions  in  virtually  all  areas . 
As  a  result  there  are  some  indications  that  cattlemen  are  "beginning  to  think 
of  expanding  livestock  operations.    The  principal  deterrent  to  a  strong 
revival  of  cattle  "breeding  and  feeding  operations  is  the  uncertainty  of 
prices  finally  to  "be  o'btained  from  frigorif icos .    Present  prices  are  pro- 
visional, covering  a  90-day  period  "beginning  January  1,  19^7. 

Termination  of  the  frigorif ico  strike,  the  latter  part  of  November  19^6, 
has  permitted  slaughter  operations  to  return  soraevhat  to  normalcy.  Ranchers, 
apparently,  were  ready  to  sell  cattle  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  shortage 
of  railway  cars,  the  frigorif icos  undoubtedly  would  be  pressed  to  capacity. 

In  19^7,  beef  exports  are  not  expected  to  show  any  appreciable  increase 
over  19^6,  although  a  good  run  of  steers  of  export  quality  was  expected  at 
least  through  January.    These  steers  represent  a  backlog  which  accumulated 
in  October  and  November  during  the  strike  period.    As  a  result,  cattle 
selling  for  export  are  as  much  as  110  to  132  pounds  heavier  than  usual. 
(For  more  detailed  information  see  the  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular,  "The 
Current  Cattle  and  Beef  Situation  in  Argentina" ,  now  available . ) 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPESRE  WOOL 
EXPORTS  ABOVE  PREWAR 

Wool  exports  from  the  five  a/  principal  Southern  Hemisphere  exporting 
countries  totaled  approximately  2,151  million  pounds  in  the  19^5-^6  season, 
compared  with  an  average  of  1,752  million  pounds  for  the  five  prev/ar  sea- 
sons, an  increase  of  23  percent.    The  rise  was  due  entirely  to  large  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States,  up  over  85O  million  pounds  from  the  prewar 
average ,    Exports  to  continental  Europe  were  only  iGk-  million  pounds  and  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  162  million  pounds  below  the  prewar  average . 

Wool  shipments  to  the  United  States  reached  the  record  total  of  96I 
million  pounds  in  19^15 -1|6.    Exports  to  this  country  rose  from  6  percent  of 
total  shipments  in  prewar  to  an  average  for  the  5  war  years,  1940-^4-1  to 
19kh-k'^,  of  57  percent,  and  last  season  this  country  took  U5  percent  of 
total  exports.    During  the  war  strategic  stockpiles  of  wool  were  built  up 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  imports  into  the  latter 
country  entering  free  as  an  act  of  international  courtesy  to  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  shipment  for  stockpile  averaged  about  I70  million  pounds 
annually  in  the  last  3  years  of  the  period.    Thus  the  quantity  for 
United  States  consumption  was  nearer  50  percent  of  total  exports  from 
these  countries  during  war  years . 

a/  Australia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay. 
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Countries  sending  the  largest  quantities  to  the  United  States  in  ^ 
19^5-^6  were  Australia  with  321  railiion  pounds  and  Argentina  with  35^  million 
pounds.    Exports  so  far  in  the  curjreht  season  (k  months)  to  this  country 
are  I56  million  pounds  from  Australia,  up  127  percent  from  a  year  earlier, 
and  only  h9  million  povjids  from  Argentina,  a  decrease  of -62  percent.  • 

In  19^5-^6  the  Uniteid  Kingdom  took  direct  473  million  pounds  from  the 
five  Southern  Hemisphei*^  countries,  or  21  percent  more  than  average  wartime 
takings,  excluding  stockpile  wool-shipped  to  the  United  States  for  the 
United  Kingdom.    Practically  all  countries  except  South  Africa  sent  smaller 
qtiantities  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war.  :  The  largest  reduc- 
tions were  in  shipments  from  South  America.    In  prewar,  the  United  Kingdom 
took  36  percent  of  Southern  Hemisphere  exports  "but  in  19^5  only  22  percent. 
Not  all  of  the  prewar  imports  were  retained  for  consumption  since  about  one- 
fourth  was  reexported. 

Shipments  to  continental  Europe,  almost  four  fifths  of  the  prewar 
average  in  19^5-^6,  Q-ve  likely  to  he  materially  larger  in  the  current  season 
as  heavy  sales  from  stocks  in  19k^-k6  had  not  all  been  shipped  by  June  30 
and  competition  from  Continental  sources  at  the  first  ppetwar  open  auction 
sales  in  the  Dominions  this  season  had  been  parti cuD^arly  keen. 

Exports  to  continental  Europe  in  19^5-^6,  including  an  unofficial  es- 
timate for  shipments  from  South  Africe,  totaled  6O7  million  pounds,  a  21- 
percent  decrease  compared  with  the  prewar  average.  Exclusive  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  exports  from  four  countries  to  continental  Europe  totaled 
i+08  million  pounds,  compared  with  a  prevar  average  of  6lk  million  pounds. 
•Exports  to  France  from  four  countries  reached  192  million  pounds  in  19^5-46, 
or  about  1  percent  above  ,the  prewar  average-. 

Other  continental  countries  showing  increases  from  the  four  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries  are  Swltzeirland  and  Sweden.  '  Shipments  from  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  to  Italy  were  about  half  the  prewar  total.    No  shipments 
were  reported  to  Germany,  Poland,  or  Japan  in  l^k^-kS.    In  prewar,  Germany 
was  the  most  -important  market  for  South  African  wool  as  a  barter  agreement 
was  'in  effect  for  several  years  under  which  Germany  furnished  manirf actured 
products  for  .'South  African  wool.    Official  data  when  available  for  South 
Africa  for  19^5-^6  will  probably  show  fairly  substantial  exports  to 
France,  Belgium,  and  Spain  with  less  important  exports  to  Italy  and  various 
other  countries .  .  ■ 

•;  Exports  from  f our .  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  to  continental  European 
countries  in  the  current  season  (19k6-h'j) ,  as  far.  as.  reported,  are  (in 
million  pounds.):.  Australia  (July -October )  2l6;  New  Zealand'  (July -September) 
26;  Argentina  (O ctober -November )  26;  Uruguay  (October-November)  9;  Total 
as  far.  as  reported  276 ,    Exports  to  the  principal  continental  European 
countries  were  as  follows  (in  million  pounds) :    France  88;  Belgium  79; 
-Italy-  6ii-;;  Germany  I6;  and  Slweden  11.' 
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TOBACCO 

U.K.  TOBACCO  IMPORTS  ■ 
SHARPLY  ABOVE  PREVAE  l/" 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  totacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  19^6 
totaled  433  million  pounds  valued  at  £64, 989, 000  (U.S.  $26l,906, 000) ,  com- 
pared with  369  million  pounds,  valued  at  £53,l40,OO0  (U.S.  $214,154,000) 
in  1945.    In  1938,  imports  vere  345  million  pounds  with  a  valuation  of 
^22,713,000  (U.S.  $113,109,000).    The  United  States  supplied  366  million 
pounds,  or  84.5  percent  of  British  leaf  imports  in  1946,  compared  with  only 
74.4  percent  in  1933.    Empire  countries  chiefly  Canada,  Nyasaland,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  India,  supplied  62.5  million  pounds  in  1946,  or  l4.4  percent 
of  the  total.    In  I938,  however,  these  countries  furnished  about  24.1  per- 
cent of  total  British  imports     of  unmanufactured  tohacco. 


The  average  valuation  per  pound  of  all  leaf  imported  in  1946  waa  6I 
U.  S.  cents,  compared  with  33  U.  S.  cents  in  1933.    Imports  of  tobacco 
manufactures  in  1946  totaled  725,-00  pounds,  valued  at  £633,000  (U.S. 
$2,511,000).    In  1938,  imports  were  1,288,000  pounds,  valued  at  £572,000 
(U.S.  $2,  849,000). 

UWrTED  KINGDOM:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  stripped  and  unstripped. 


1938 

1946 

Quantity 

rPercent 
:of  total 

:  Value 
:  a/ 

Quantity 

Percent 
of  total 

Value 
a/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

.  1,000 

pound  s 

'Percent 

•dollars 

pounds 

Percent 

dollars 

Southern  Rhodesia  . 

Nyasaland   

British  India   

Canada  .  .  .  .■  

Other  British 

18,870 
13,373 
32,552 
16,093 

•  5.5 
3.9 
9.4 
4.7 

•  '5,818' 
3,093: 
7,760 
5,805: 

23,192 
10,893 
17,626 
9,223 

5.4 
2.5 
4.1 
2.1 

'  17,323 
•  4,669 
8,042 
4,475 

countries   

United  States   

Other  foreign 

1,929 
256,716 

0.6 
74.4 

64o! 
87,753: 

1,573 
365,603 

0.3 
84.5 

664 
222,120 

countries   

5,320 

1.5 

2,230: 

4,593 

1.1 

4,608 

Total   : 

35^^358 

100.0 

113,109: 

432,708 

100.0 

261,906 

a/    Converted  at  £=U.  S.  $4.98  for  1933;  &U.  S.  $4.03  l^r  1946. 


Exports  of  British- manufactured  tobacco  products  amounted  to  about  55 
million  pounds  in  1946,  compared  with  40  million  in  I938,  representing  an 
increase  of  38  percent.    The  1946  exports,  comprised  chiefly  of  cigarettes, 
were  destined  principally  to  Empire  countries,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Egypt. 
Exports  to  Germany  were  nearly  double  those  during  1933,  and  Belgium's 
1/  Reprints  of  this  article  are  available  upon  req_ue3t  to  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
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takings  rose  atout  three  times.    The  total  valuation  of  exports  of  British- 
manufactured  tohacco  products  in  19^6  was  £  17,987,000  (U.S.  $72,488,000), 
compared  vith  £  4,915,000  (U.S.  $2i+,476,000)  in  1938. 


UNITED  KINGDOM: 


Exports  of  British-manufactured  tohacco  products . 
^  19^6  with  comparisons  


Country  of  destination 


__  1938 
:  "QuarfETEy 


Value  a/ 


19i^6 

"Quantity     ~:      Value  a/" 


:  1,000 

:  pounds 

British  West  Africa   :  1,53^ 

Union  of  South  Africa  . . , . :  2l6 

British  East  Africa   :  1,288 

British  India   :  1,3^8 

British  Malaya   :  12,3l6 

New  Zealand   :  1,585 

Other  British  countries  ..:  2,980 

Germany   :  2 , 659 

Belgium  :  1,506 

Belgian  Congo   :  32 

Egypt  : 

Iraq   :  75 

Other  foreifSn  countries  . . ;  l4,U69 

Total   ;  40,1+62 


By  category  : 

Manufactured  (except  snuff: 

Cigarettes   :  26,456 

Cavendish   :  63 0 

All  other  sorts   ,:  6,521 

All  other  descriptions  . . . :  6,855 

Total   :  45.462" 


1,000 
dollars 

1,732 
351 
903 
l,46o 
7,869 
2,024 
3,079 
59 
430 
52 
579 
105 
^.5.833_. 
24,476 


I,  000 
pounds 

2,281- 
513 

686. 
960 
14,072 
1,267 

II,  015 
5,057 
4,551 
1,459 
4,311 

437 
_8^0_79_ 
■54,688 


21,360 

567 
2,4l6 
121. 


24.476 


48,925 

2,058 
2,659 
_ij_Q!f6_ 
54,688 


1,000  ■ 

dollars' 

3,239 
•  960 
934 
1,596 
16,868 
1,873 
15,681 
7,232 
5,595 
952 
6,387 
823 
10,348  


72,488 


66,484 
2,891 
3,065 

 48 

72,488 


Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a/  Converted  at  £  =  U.S.  $4.98  for  1938;  £  = 


U.B.  $4.03  for  1946. 


Reexports  of  imported  leaf  and  tobacco  products  from  Britain  in  1946 
totaled  6.6  million  pounds,  valued  at  £  896,000  (U.S.  $3,6l3,000).  The 
tulk  of  the  reexports  was  unstripped  leaf,  chiefly  shipped  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  other  European  countries.    Shipments  of  manufactured  products 
totaled  55,000  pounds.    In  1938,  reexports  of  imported  leaf  and  products 
amoiinted  to  10.6  million  pounds,  or  60  percent  larger  than  in  1946, 
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miTED  CTGDOM:     Eeexports  of  imported  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
19^6  with  cornnarisons 
193S 


Country  of  destination 

Quantity 

Value  a/ 

Quantity 

■    Value  a/ 

:  1,000 

:      1  000  ■ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

dollars 

:  pounds 

•  dollars 

Eire  

;  1,294 

:  539 

'  101 

:  29 

Other  British  countries.. 

:  4,963 

1,746 

:  383 

:  286 

;  109 

:  39- 

54 

:  31 

:  269 

:  69 

278 

77 

260 

74  ■ 

:  3,852 

2,309 

531 

135 

101 

35 

2,562 

1,000 

: 

:  c/ 

Other  foreign  countries.. 

287  ■ 

;  ■  1,877- 

846 

Total  

10.632 

3;889 

:  ..  6,646 

3,613 

1946 


By  categor.3 


1,388  .: 

462  - 

:      1,505  -= 

•  571 

Unstrlpped  leaf  • 

8.982  : 

3,076 

.  ■    5.086  •  ' 

2,966 

262  : 

351 

55  ■ 

76 

Total  : 

10,632 

3,839 

6,646  : 

3,613 

Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

a/  Converted-at  £  z  U.S.  $4.^8  for  1933;  £  z  U.S.  $4.03  for  1946. 

b_/  Less  than  5OO  pounds,     c/  Less  than  5OO  dollars,  ' 


EIRE'S  imF  TOBACCO 
BIPOETS  DOWN  IN  1946 

Leaf  tobacco  imports  into  Eire  for  the  first  9  months  of  1946  totaled 
7,138,000  pounds,  compared  with  9,135.000  pounds  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1945.    The  United  States  supplied  practically  all  the  r.inports 
during  both  periods.     Imports  of  tobacco  products,  chiefly  cigarettes  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada-,  totaled  252,000  pounds,  as  against  111,000 
pounds  in  a  similar  period  of  1945.    Bonded  stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  on 
September  30,  1946,  amounted  to  10,054,000  pounds.    Prowar  stocks  of  leaf 
averaged  about  20,000,000  pounds. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  products  consumed  in  1945  amounted  to  11 
million  pounds,  of  which  7-5  million  were  cigarettes,  and  3.3  million 
smoking  tobacco.     In  1944  the  total  quantity  of  products  consumed  was  10.6 
million  pounds.    Reports  indicate  that  consumer  demands  are  still  in  excess 
of  available  supplies. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

INDIA'S  TEA  EXPOET 
ALLOTMENT  lARGER 

The  Government  of  India  has  announced  an  increase  in  the  tea  export 
allotment  for  the  current  fiscal  year  (April  1,  19^6,  to  March  31,  19^7) 
from  hl^.S  million  pounds  to  425-3  million  pounds,  or  11.14-  million  pounds. 
Improved  prospects  for  the  I9U6-U7  tea  crop,  now  expected  to  reach  at  least 
570  million  pounds,  make  the  inci^ase  possible.    The  new  export  quota  is 
111  percent  of  India's  standard  export  of  333.2  million  pounds,  established 
under  the  International  Tea  Regulation  Scheme. 

Despite  the  restrictions  limiting  tea  cultivation,  production  in  India 
has  made  remarkable  advances  in  recent  years,  climbing  from  a  prewar  (1935-39) 
average  of  about  U25  million  pounds  annually  to  an  average  of  529  million 
pounds  for  the  crop  years  19^3-^5.    Although  consumption  within  the  country 
is  reported  to  far  ej.ceed  the  prewar  figure,  India  still  ranks  first  among 
tea-exporting  nations.    Of  the  9li-.l  million  pounds  of  tea  imported  by  the 
United  States  in  19^6,  India  supplied  50  million  pounds,  or  53  percent. 

DOMINICAN  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
DROP  BELOW  LAST  YEAR'S 

The  Dominican  Republic's  I9I+6  coffee  exports  totaled  25^,000  bags  of 
132  pounds  each,  compared  with  306,000  bags  in  I9U5  and  a  prewar  (1935-39) 
average  of  187,000  bags.     This  decrease  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  below- 
average  19^5-46  crop  of  255,000  bags  and  increased  domestic  consumption. 
The  export  outlook  for  19^7  is  more  favorable,  since  the.  ighG-kj  crop  is 
expected  to  yield  about  325,000  bags. 


DOMBJICAN  REPUBLIC:    Exports  of  coffee, 

 19^6  with  comparisons  

:  : Roasted  and     :  : 

Year  :       Green         : ground  (green:    Total        :  Value 

 I  ;  _basi8  a/  _     :  .  :  

*         Bags         :       Bags         :      Bags     '  :  Dollars 
Average  -  :  :  .  :  : 

1935-39   :       187, 03i^      :  34      :    187,068    :  1,56J^,908 

1944   :.      136,876     :       -9.752      :    lU6,628    .:  2,135,906 

19^5   :       295,352'     :       10,793      :    306,150.:  U,880,05U 

1946  b/  :.      173,952.     :       79,627     :    253,579  5,421,666 


Compiled  from  official  sources  and  consular  reports. 

a/  It  is  estimated  that  green  coffee  loses  I8  percent  of  its  weight  in  the 
roasting  process,    b/  Preliminary. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  trade  of  the  Republic  is  the  larger 
quantities  of  roaated  coffee  exported  in  recent  years.    Prior  to  the  war 
practically  all  coffee  was  exported  in  the  green  state,  contrasted  with  8.6 
million  pounds  of  roasted  and  ground  coffee  (79,627  bags  in  terms  of  green 
coffee)  exported  in  1946.    Puerto  Rico  is  the  principal  market  for  roasted 
Dominican  coffee. 
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FATS  AKD  OILS  (Con't) 

"Cr.S.  SGYBEM-OIL  - 

EXPORTS  AT  m  PEAK  ■  ■  .  . 

In  19^6  the  United  States  soy^bean  and  oil  exports  j^eached  an  all-time 
high.    The  total  in  terms  of  oil  amounted  to  more  than  111  million  pounds 
(equivalent  to  12  million  "bushels  of  "beans),  compared  with  100  million  a 
year  earlier  and  51  million  for  1937-39.    The  hulk  of  last  year's  shipments 
was  in  the- form  of  oil,  with  Canada,  Cuha,  Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Spain  the  principal  recipients.    In  many  instances  soybean-oil  exports 
were  in  exchange  for  other  types  of  oil  needed  in  the  United  States* 


UNITED  STATES:  Soyheans  and  oil  exports, 
  19^6  with  coi^iparisons  


Country 

:a/  Eefined  soybean  oil 

:                Soybeans . 

of 

:Average 

'  19^5 

'  1946 

;  Average 

1945 

1946 

destination 

: 1935-39 

b/  1937-39 

:  1,000 

:  IjOOO 

:  1  000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  -pounds 

J  pounds 

pounds 

:  bushels 

: bu  she Is 

North  America: 

Canada   

152 

'  3,659 

10,570 

1,197 

1,317 

:  1,265 

Cuba   

..:  3,833 

•  l'^  005 

9  524 

1 

French  West  Indi 

es:  18 

■2,997 

1,132 

..:  23 

•  1,782 

2,015 

. . :  917 

1,619 

1,781 

62 

South  America  (Total:  301 

790 

1,460 

Europe : 

Be  Ig  ium-LuxemboTirg .: 

8,302 

16 

665 

:  1 

Czechoslovakia  . 

4,309 

37 

12,971 

52 

2,929 

250 

Italy  .......... 

k 

5,679 

9,336 

2,006 

603 

:  358 

87U 

10,612 

100 

1,277 

1 

3 

United  Kingdom  . 

. .:  2 

3,031 

59 

501 

422 

. . :  379 

902 

•  707 

1,400 

839 

554 

11,367 

1 

1 

3 

Asia  

..:  ■ 

503 

•  1,117 

12 

48 

Africa  (Total) 

6k2 

11 

■  750 

Oceania  (Total) . . . 

. . :  h2 

584. 

■  393 

1 

1 

Total   

•  6M 

38,093. 

■85,017: 

4,793  J 

6,906 

2,906 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Includes  crude  oil  in  terras  of  refined,  b/  Not  separately  classified  in 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Nsvlgation  prior  to  January  1,  1937. 


Since  liberation,  European  countries  have  been  endeavoring  to  obtain 
American  soybeans  from  the  United  States.    According  to  reports,  these 
countries  have  recently  offered  as  high  aa  $4.20  per  bushel  f  .o.b.  North 
China  ports  for  Manchurian  soybeans. 
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The  United  States,  which  now '  ranks  second  only  to  China, .produced  I96.7 
million  bushels  of  soybeans  froSi  9  .h  million  acres  in  19^6,  compared  with 
the  1937-39  average  of  only  66' million.    If  present  plans,  that  call  for  an 
output  of  rver  200  million  bushels  for  the  coming  season,  materialize,  the 
United  States  may  become  the  world's  most  important  source  of  soybean  ^11, 
at  least  until  northern  China  resumes  Its  former  position  in  international 
trade . 


U.S.  CASTOR  IMPORTS 
AT  LOW  LEVEL 


United  States  Imports  of  castor  beans  and  oil,  as  oil,  amounting  to 
117.5' million  pounds  during  19i^6,  were  the  smallest  since  prewar  (1935-39) 
years.-  As'' has  been  the  case  for  many  years,  Brazil  was  the  chief  soujrce 
of  supply.  ''The  quantity  of  castor  be-arls  and  oil  that  entered  the  United 
States  was'^  approximately  the  same  as  that  allocated  by  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council, 


UI^TTED  STATES:     Castor  bean  and  castor -oil  Imports, 
ipij-b  with  comparisons   


.oiMvury 

cf 
ori'irin 


Caster  be 


: Average 
:  1935 -39 


1945 


19^6 


Castor  oil 


Average 
19^^-39 


19^5 


19^6 


i,eco 

poimds 


k 

261 


North  America: 

Cane^da  

Guatemala  

Haiti  

Mexico  : 

South  America:  . 

Argentina  :  537 

Brazil  :  122,911 

Ecuador  :  13 

Paraguay  ; 

Uruguay  : 

Asia:  ; 

British  Malaya  : 

India  :     3;  920 

Slam  : 

Others  :  5,272 


1,€)0^ 

pounds 


95 
3;  5^+8 


298,592 
1,128 
1,016 


l,0fO 

pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


34 

5;  355 
18 


2,207 
215,687 
789 


1,650 


Total  


..'132,924  :3©4,379  :224,590    a/      226  ;  1,650 


Compiled  from  efficlal  sources. 

a/  Principally  from  Eioropean  countries  and  Japan, 
shown  because  of  difficulty  of  comparison. 


1,00® 

po'undf 

218 

3^8 

882 
4,321 

22 
310 

224 

125 


o  .450 


Individual  co^ontry  data  not 


Imparts  were  substantially  below  domestic  requirements  as  an  unusual, 
demand  has  developed  on  accoiont  of  the  increased  individual  uses  and  the 
over -all  shortage  af  drying  oils.     Castor -oil  exports  from  the  United  States 
in  1946,  amounting  to  482,000  pounds,  went  to  a  large  number  of  co^ontries  that 
have  been  obtaining  their  requirements  from  this  country  for  many  years. 
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After  the  domestic-ceiling  price  of  $1^4-1  per  ton  was  lifted  in  Oc- 
tober 1946,  Brazilian  castor-bean  prices  began  to  increase.    Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  were    selling  at  $200  per  ton  and  at  present  are  reported 
to  be  bringing  $280  f.o.b.  Brazil  ports. 

GRABIS,  amm  PROIXJCTS,  and  feeds  (Con't) 

WORLD  RYE  PRODUCTION 
BELCW  AVERAGE 

(Continued  from  page  Ikf) 

Revised  estimates  for  the  United  States  show  that  19^6  production  was 
5  million  bushels  less  than  in  19^5  and  about  26  million  below  average. 
The  rye  acreage  harvested  for  grain  shows  a  marked  decline  in  recent  years. 
In  Canada  too,  the  rye  acreage  has  declined,  and  the  crop  was  below  average. 

The  acreage  in  Europe  shows  some  recovery  from  the  low  point  of  last 
year,  but  is  still  about  20  percent  below  average.    Despite  that  reduction 
world  acreage  is  near  the  prewar  level,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  acreage 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 


This  is "one  of  a  series  of  regularly , scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign' Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Liveatock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  R.  L.  Gastineau,  Judith 
E.  Downey,  Lois  B.  Bacon  and  Lazar  Volin.   


